The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

Of the powers now at war, Germany, having passed
through the discipline of several preceding wars within
the memory of living men, has learnt many an important
secret of domestic organisation, highly deleterious to the
individual in times of peace, but of supreme value to the
nation in time of war. The people of Great Britain, on
the other hand, have no remembered experience of a
national war for life and death. Wars we have had, but
the nation has never within the memory of man been
called upon to organise its whole strength for a war, and
our insular position adds to the detachment with which
ordinary English people have been able to regard war
throughout the whole of what we may call the modern
epoch. The long peace we have enjoyed at home has
produced in the national crowd its normal disintegrating
effect. We have broken up at home into parties, which
have become, to many, more interesting than the nation
itself; whilst of late years the socialist-labour party in
particular has been far more interested in its own pros-
perity, organisation, and political power than in the
prosperity of the nation at large.

Hence war finds us internally unprepared. Not only
were we equipped with only a trifling military force, but
the Government of the country had for years possessed
so little foresight that the very machinery for manufac-
turing arms and equipment for a large force did not exist
and had not even been planned for. It follows that
whereas on the call to arms Germany rose as one man to
the summons and each individual fitted immediately into
the place prepared for him, in England, when war struck
us, all we could do as a nation was to put our political
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